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Taw institution was formally established 
during the past year, by an act of Congress ap- 
roved June 18, 1878. It is the only exclusive- 
Py governmenta) establishment of the kind in 
ie world, the life-saving institutions abroad 
being all voluntary societies supported by the 
. donations of benevolent persons; and to this 
conntty belongs the eminent distinction of 
having organized en claboraie system of re- 
lief for seafarers wrecked upon its consts, 
backed by the means and energies of the Gov- 
ernment, 

Although the coast of the United States is 
more extended than that of any other mari- 
time country, and is fraught with peculiar 
Aifficulties and perila to navigators, ae _many 
shigwreoks show, the public movements for 
protecting the lives imporiled by disaster upon 
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it appear to have long been remarkably feeble 
and disconnected, considering the active sym- 
Pathy called into play by constantly reearting 
calamity. ‘Tho first regular attempt at organ- 
ized succor was made by the Massachusetts 
Humane Society, an association of gentlemen 
originally formed in 2786, incorporated for gen- 
eral purposes of benevolence T1791, but di- 
rected toward the alleviation of the miseries of 
shipwreck in 1789, when it placed some huts on 
desolate portions of the const of Massachusetts 
for tho shelter of mariners whio might escape 
from the sea, tho first building for this purpose 
being erected on Lovell’s Island, near Boston. 
In 1807 this society established the first life- 
Doat station at Cohasset. Babeeananey iterect- 
ed s uomber of others, Its efforts, although 
necessarily limited by rellance upon volunteer 
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crews and by the conditions of extemporized 
service, were of such value as to evoke at vari 
‘ous times some pecuniary sid from both the 
Stato and tho General Government, An appro- 
priation of $6,000 made by Congress in 1847, 


“for furnishing the lighthouses on the Atlantic 
coast with the means of rendering assistance 
to shipwrecked mariners,” which for two years 
lay unused in the Tressury, was permitted to 
be expended by this society in 1849. In 1855 
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it received from Congress an appropriation 
‘of $10,000; in 1857, another of $10,000; and 
‘again in 1870, one of $15,000. The extension 
in 1872 of the Government life-saving services 
‘to Oape Cod relieved the society of its onerous 
charge in this region, and enabled it to de 
‘vote its main evergies to the better protection 
cof othor parts of the Massachusetts coast, The 
society still continues its wardenship of such 
localities, and has now 78 stations. No other 
organized efforts, outside of those of the Gov- 
ernment subsequently described, were made to 
mitigate the distresses of shipwreck, beyond 
those of three or four other societies, all ephem- 
eral in their character, exeont the Life-saving 
Benevolent Association of New York, char- 
tered by the Legislature of that State in 1849, 
which is still in existence, but whose operations 
have been maiuly exerted in other and limited 
channels of benevolence. 
For nearly half a century the efforts of the 
Government for the protection of navigators 
upon our coasts were listless and occasion: 
Jn 1807 an attempt was made to organize a na- 
tional Goast Survey, which failed, The charts 
‘and sailing directions used for the guidance 
of mariners were for a log period of foreign 
origin, and extremely untrustworthy. These 
were bapersedad, however, by charts and a 
“Qoast Pilot” of great valne, made by the 
Messrs, Blunt from surveys of leading harbors 
und the more frequented and perilons parts of 
the Atlantic coast, undertaken at their own ex- 
pense. In 1820 there were but 65 lighthouses, 
all poorly built, mostly badly located, and fur- 
nished with oil lamps of inferior illuminating 
power, In 1832 the important step was taken 
‘of ostablishing the Coast Survey, which at once 
egan its magnificently comprehensive Iahors 
and the publication of complete and accurate 
charts, About the same time the Engineer 
Corps of the army began e similar survey of the 
Great Lakes. The gathering movement in aid 
‘of commerce extended to the lighthouse system, 
‘which by 1887 had 208 fixed and floating lights 
in operation. At the latter date Congress 
passed an act authorizing suitable public ves- 
sels to cruise upon the coast to assist shipping 
in distress, and the revenue cutters were des- 
ignated for this duty; an action which resulted 
in as much benefit as could have been expected 
from the limited number of vessels comprising 
the fleet. No other measures in aid of the 
mariner were taken till 1848, a date which 
warks the inception of the Life-saving Service. 
Tn Augnst of that yoar a vigorous und graphio 
appeal was made in tho House of Representa. 
tives by the Hon. William A. Newell, of New 
Jersey, which secured an appropriation of $10.- 
000 for providing snrf-boats and other appli- 
ances for rescuing life and property from ship 
wreck on the coast of that State. With this 
money eight buildings were erected at different 
points, and furnished accordingly. An impor- 
tant feature of these appointments was the 
life-car, the invention of which is in dispute 


‘between Mr. Joseph Francis, of New Jersey, 
then a boat-builder of the Novelty Iron Works 
of New York, and Captain Donglus Ottinger, 
an officer of the Revenue Marine, under whose 
supervision tho establishment of these stations 
was effected. In March, 1849, Congress made 
a further appropriation of $20,000 for life- 
seving purposes. With half this sum eight 
buildings were erected and furnished on the 
cvast of Long Island, under the sapervigion of 
‘Mr, Edward Watts, a civil engineer, aided by a 
committee of the before-mentioned New York 
Lite-saving Bonevoleut Asscciation. The re- 
mainder of the money was devoted to estab- 
lishing six additional stations on the const of 
New Jersey, under tho superintendence of 
Lieutenant (aow Captain) John MeGowan, of 
the Revonue Marine, assisted by a commit- 
teo of the Philadelphia Board of Underwriters. 
The same yoar, as before stated, an unex- 
pended appropriation of $5,000, made two 
years before, was allowed to be expended by 
ihe Massaclinsetts Humane Society upon Cape 
Cod, 80 that life-saving protection was extended 
simultaneously to the coxsts of Massachusetts, 
New York, and New Jersey, thus inuring to 
the benefit of the commerce of Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia. The newly estab- 
lished stations, thongh manned upon occasion 
only by extemporized crews, so proved their 
value at several scenes of shipwreck that the 
next year, 1850, Congress ngain appropriated 
$20,000 for life-saving purposes. Half this sum 
went tothe establishment of additional stations 
on the coast of Long Island, and one at Watch 
Bill, Rhode Island, under the supervision of 
‘Lieutenant Joseph Noyes, of the Revenue Ma- 
rine, codperated with by the New York Life- 
saving Bonevolent Association. ‘The remaininj 
$10,000 was used jn placing life-boats at differ- 
ent points on the coasts of North and South 
Caroline, Georgia, Florida, and Texas, and shel. 
tering them with boat-houses. The growing 
interest in the protection of navigation was 
strikingly shown two years later by the act of 
Congress organizing the Lighthouse Board. 
‘The system of lighting the coast had continued 
to be imperfect, although the number of lights 
had been increased to 826—a paltry number, 
however, for the then second commercial nation. 
inthe world; and all but seven of them were oil 
lawps with common reflectors, But in 1852, 
the date of the legal organization of the Board, 
this service underwent 2 memoruble transfor- 
mation. A scientific programme for regularly 
lighting the coast was adopted ; towers of mu- 
sonry or iron, built by the highest engineering 
skill; arose at selected points, crowned with the 
splendid Fresnel lenses, whose drum of prisms 
augments the light eightfold; responsible keep- 
ers were appointed, under inspection and disci- 
fline, as wardens of these beacons; and the 
work of development was hegun which has re- 
sulted in the establishment of 1,336 lights on the 
seacoasts and the ehores of the great Western 
rivers, togethor with a large number of day- 


marks, fog-signals, and buoys, The Coast Sur- 
yoy was also continuing its vast hydrographio 
Tnbors, extended to a study of tha Gulf Stranm 
and its influences, and the laws and opera 
tions of tides, currents, winds, and storms, and 
changes of the shore, and involving the copious 
‘sone of the best possible charts and other pab- 
ications of signal value to seafarers and mari- 
time interests generally. It is possible that the 
achievements of theso two uoble branches of 
the public service, acting on the mind of the 
nation, had a reciprocal effect upon the for- 
tunes of the nascent Life-saving Service; for 
in the years 1853 and 1854 Cougress appropri- 
ated $49,500 for its uses. With this money 
fourteon new stations ware added to thoss on 
the New Jersey coast, built under the care of 
Mr. 8.0, Denham, and eleven on the const of 
Long Island, under the supervision of Mr. J. 
N. Schillengor, Twenty-three life-boate were 
also placed at points upon Lake Michigan, and 
several othora at varions places on the Atlantic 
and Lake coasta, Exclusive of the boata at the 
56 stations ou the New York and New Jersey 
coasts, there were in 1854 eighty-two life-boats 
at different localities elsewhere, 

‘Tho mensures takon up to this time, althongh 
dictated by frequent appalling catastrophes, had 
nevertheless a certain indeterminate and grap- 
ing character. ‘The life-bouts provided end 
the stations established were doubtless of oc- 
casional and even signal benefit, but the lack 
of responsible custodians for these means and 
appliances of relief rendered them in a great 
degroo nugatory. The boatein many cases wore 
appropriated to private uses or fell into dilapi- 
dation. In some instances natural changes in the 
beeches, wrought by winds and tides, mado the 
stations ont of situation for use, and the ravages 
of timeand weatherhad told upon themall, while 


~ their equipments became diminished by pillage 


or worthless by decay. Heart-rending scones 
of disaster occurred where, either through the 
pancity of the stations or the time-eaten char- 
acter of the appliances at hand, succor was 
impossible. By 1854 the ineflciency of these 
means, emphasized by frequent calamity, had 
become glaring. Public sentiment now ex- 
cited Congress toward action, A bill for the 
inoresse and repair of the stations and the 
gardianship of the life-boats, passed by the 
Senate in 1858, had failed to reach the House 
before its adjournment. A frightful disaster 
on the New Jersey const, tho wreck of the 
Powhatan, involving the loss of 300. lives, 
brought it up at the session of 1854, when it 
became a law. It is noteworthy that its pas- 
gage was strenuously opposed in discussion in 
the House, and mpon a yea and nay vote 45 
members recorded their vates against it, Under 
its provisions a superintendent, at 2 compensa- 
tion of $1,500 per annum, was appointed for 
exch of the two coasts; a keeper was assigned 
each station at a salary of $200; the stations 
and their equipments wera made serviceable, 
and bonded custodians were secured for tho 
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lite-boats. Partialimprovement in the service 
Ited ; but the absence of drilled and disci- 
plined crews, of ragalations of any kind for 
the government of those concerned, and above 
all of energetic central administration of its af- 
faira, were radios} defects, and the record con- 
tinued to be one of mouger benefits checkered 
by the saddest failures. In Congress, in 1880, 
the Hon. Uharlos Haight, of New Jorsey, at the 
instance of a resolution of the Legislature of 
is State, moved an amendment to an appro- 
priation bill, providing for the employment of 
crews of surlinen at the stations, which, though 
urged with great force, was defeated, Through 
the vigoroua efforts of the Hon, 8. 8. Cox, 
howaver, a eubstitute was adopted, which so- 
cared the employinent of these crows, though 
only at alternate stations. ‘This was a measure 
of signal benefit; chiefly because it opened the 
door to the subsequent employment of crows 
at all the stations, At the time it was not 
enough to more than improve the existing con- 
ditions, and the servico, which then scarcely 
deserved the nume, remained half abortive until 
1, 

‘This was the date of the organization of the 
present life-saving system, Order now began 
to stream from chaos, During the winter of 
1870-71 several fatal disasters, some of them 
occurring near the stations, others at points 
where stations should have and all ref- 
erable to irresponsible omployees, inadequate 
boats and apparatus, or remoteness of life 
saving appliances, roused the Treasury Depart 
ment, then under the administration of the Hon, 
George 8, Boutwell, to make proper represen- 
tations upon the subject to Congress, which on 
April 20, 1871, appropriated $200,000, and an- 
thorized the Secretary of the Treasury to em- 
ploy crews of surfinen at: snch stations and for 
auch periods as he might deem necessary. In 
the February previous Mr. Sumner I. Kimball 
took charge of the Revenue Marine Service, 
and the life-saving stations, being then under 
the charge of that bureau, also became tho 
subject of his consideration, The first step 
‘was to definitely ascertain their condition. At 
‘hi instance, Captain John Faunce, of the Rev- 
‘enue Marina, was detailed for this duty, and 
set out on a tour of inspection of the stations, 
Mr. Kimball accompanying him a portion of 
the way. Captain Faunce’s report was eub- 
mitted on Angust 9, 1871, The report dis- 
closed stations too remote from each other 
and from the scones of periodio shipwreck; 
tho houses filthy, misused, dilapidated, some 
in ruing, the remainder needing enlargement, 
and repairs; outfits defective or lacking, even 
such articles as powder, rockets, shot-lines, 
hawsers, and shovels being often wanting : 
apparatus rusty or broken through neglect, 
sometimes destroyed by vermin, or by those 
evil persons who, as Bacon says, aro but a 
higher kind of vermin; larceny everywhere 
active, every portable article being stolen from 
some of the stations; the keepers often living 
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at a distance from their posts, a number of 
them too old for service, most of them appoint- 
ed rather for their polities than their com- 
petency; the crews at the alternate stations 
chosen for the samo reason, fitness for duty be- 
ing always secondary consideration, and these 
crews, under tho system of arbitrary alternacy, 
often falling to stations where they were least 
noeded, making discontent rampant among the 
volunteers called into service by disaster at 
tho stations intervening, and breeding quarrel 
and disaffection among the coast populations. 
Such was the condition of affairs at that time, 
‘The vigorous prosecution of reform was at 
once bezun. ‘Th obedienre to a resolution then 
adopted and ever since adhered to, thongh 
against manifold obstacles, that professional 
fitness should be the indispensable and the 
only requisite for the agents of the Life-saving 
Service, the removal of all incapable and in- 
efficient keepers, and the appointment of the 
best obtainable experts in their places, were 
commenced. At the same time nearly all 
the stations were manned with crows of caro- 
fully eelested surfinen, chosen without regard 
to thelr polities, and for such periods as the 
limited appropriations would and the 
patrol of the beaches each night, and during 
thick weather by day, was inaugurated. This 
important feature, by which those imperiled 
upon stranded vessel aro. promptly. discor- 
ered by the beach sentinels, and speedily made 
the objects of life-saving effort, distinguishes 
the United States servico from sll others in the 
world, and largely acconnts for its unparalleled 
triumphs in rescuing shipwrecked seafarers, 
Simaltancously with these measures, definite 
instructions in regard to their dnties were is 
sued to the keepers and crows. ‘The next step 
was to bring the stations within distances of 
from threa to five miles of each other, in order 
that neighboring station crews might be massed 

ther by signal or message, should extra 
help at a wreck be required. To this end, 
twelve new houses were built on the New 
Jersey coast and six on the Long Island, and 
the location of some existing stations changed, 
The old stations were also rebuilt or enlarged 
for the accommodations of their oocnpants and 
of resoned persons. Means being limited, all 
the stations of this period were made the plain- 
est possible houses, 43 feet long and 18 feet 
wide, of four rooms end two stories, One 
room below contained the boats, wagon, surf 
car, morter, eto.; the other was furnished as 
the mess-room of the crew. In the upper 
story, one apartment was fitted with cot-beds 
and bedding, and the second was adapted for 
storing the lighter apparatus, These measures 
and crrangoments, somewhat provisional in 
their character, and struck off to meet tho 
present exigencies, carried the young service 
on the two consts through the winter of 1871 
~72. The result of the new organization was 
striking. Tho record of the season onthe two 
coasts shows that every person imperiled by 


shipwreck wassaved. Fatal disasters, hitherto 


incessant, appeared to have suddenly cessed, 
asa plank when sawed through drops to the 
ground, 

The success of this season excited lively in- 
terest in the service. A station had baen au- 
thorized by Congress in March, 1871, for the 
Rhode Island coast; and in June, 1872, ¢nemore 
for that-coast and nine for Cape Cod, Massachu- 
setts, were authorized, thus extending the sys- 
tem to the beaches of two otherStates. ‘These 
stations were built and put in operation by 
the winter of 1872, Encouraged by the record 
of the past season, operations were vigoronsly 
continued for the one to come. ‘The selection 
of the best available apparatus first engrossed 
attention, A commission to decide upon this 
Point was procured, consisting of officers of 
the Treasury and Navy and experienced beach- 
men, which met in May, 1872, at Seabright, 
Now Jersey, to examine and test various life- 
saving appliances, and reported in favor of a 
modification of the Now Jersoy cedar suri- 
boat, an éprowsette mortar, the India-rubber 
Tite-saving dress invented by Mr. C. 8. Merri- 
man, and the Coston night-signals, all of 
which were brought into use at the stations 
with satisfactory resnlts, Bofore the arrival 
of the season for opening the stations, a com- 
prehensive code of regulations for the govern- 
ment of the sorvice was prepared. ‘These reg- 
ulations arranged the cossts of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New York, and Now Jersey 
into three districts, assigning each district to 
tho charge of a local superintendent, chosen 
from civil life, and placing the whole under 
the inspection’ of an officer of the Revenue 
Marine (Captain J. H. Merryman). Upon 
these officers they laid the duty of periodical 
examinations of the etationa, and the drill and 
exercise of the keepers and crews in life-say- 
ing mancenvres with the boats and apparatus. 
They also provided for the keeping of journals 
or log-books by each keeper, recording the 
state of the weather and the surf, and all oo- 
eurrences at the several stations; transcripts 
from which were required to be forwarded 
each week to the office at Washington. Exch 
Keepor was furthermore required to tranemit 
to headquarters a carefully prepared report 
of each dleaster occurring within his previnot 
The regulations winutely defined the duties of 
Keepers and gurfimen in regard to sorvice at 
wrecks and the performance of patrol, and 
made provision for their instraction in resusci- 
tating persons apparently drowned. ‘The pres- 
ervation and repair of the buildings, the regu- 
lar ontfit and supply of the stations, the peri- 
odical retarns upon proper books and forma of 
the condition of the station appointments, the 
methods of keeping the district accounts, and 
the general fiscal management of the service, 
came within the scope of their provisions, 
They provided for boards of examiners to de- 
termine tho professional qualifications of the 
Keepers and crews, and to bar all but experts 
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from the service; and they established a code 
of signals, with flags for day service and rock- 
eta for night, to enable the patrolmen to com- 
municate with the stations, and the stations 
to effect intercourse with each other. Under 
theso regulations the efficiency of the service 
was greatly promoted, and the season of 1872 
78 was triamphantly passed, only one life 
being lost by shipwreck within’ the domain of 
the establishment, 

‘This continued suocess induced Congress in 
March, 1873, to extend the system to other 
coasts, and mainly by the efforts of the Hon. 
John Lynch, of Maine, then a Representative 
in Congress, and a leading momber of the Com- 
mittee on Commeree, to the charge of which 
matters relating to this service were committed, 
bill was passed appropriating $100,000 for 
now life-saving stations, and calling for a report 
of points for others upon the sea and lako 
coasts, with detailed estimates of cost. This 
magnanimons legislation resulted in the erea- 
tion of two new districts, one embracing the 
coasts of Maine and New Hampshire, the other 
the coasts of Virginia and North Carolina be- 
tween Oapes Henry and Hatteras, and placed 
five new stations on the Maine coast, one on 
tho Now Hampshire, five on the Massachneetts, 
‘one on the Rhode Island, three on the Virginia, 
and seven on the North Garolina. The stations 
were not, however, put into operation until 
the year following, owing to delay in selecting 
sited and procuring titles, To make the report 
called for by the law, a commission was formed 
in March, 1878, immediately after the passage 
of the bill, contisting of Mr. Kimball and Cap- 
tains John Faunce and J. H. Merryman, of the 
Revenue Marine, Their report, made in view 
of the actual and prospective extension of the 
service on a national scale, was the prominent 
feature of the work of the year, and involved a 
comprebensive mental survey of the nature and 
characteristics of our vast and varied cossts on 
the ocean and the lakes, personal inspection 
and study of the principal localities, and nu. 
merous consultations with underwriters, ship- 
owners, captains of vessels, veteran surfmen, 
and al) varieties of sources of relevant infor- 
mation, It was transmitted by tho Secretary 
of the Treasury to Congress with bis approval 
jn January, 1874. Guided by its recommenda” 
tions, Congress passed the act of June 20, 1874, 
authorizing the classification of stations into 
three groups, designated respectively as com- 

plete life-saviug stations, life-boat stations, and 
Louses of refago; establishing a number of sta- 
tions of the several classes upon the Southern, 
Pacific, and Lake coasts; creating five new 
districts, each with its local superintendent at 
a salary of $1,000 per annum; providing for 
tho bestowal of medals of honor, in two class- 
e8, pon persons endangering their lives to save 
others; and empowering tho collection and 
tabulation by the Life-saving Service of statis- 
tics of disaster to shipping, both in Govern- 
ment and maritime interests, and also with 9 
You, xvin.—48 A 


view of determining, by reference to the pe- 
riodicity of marine casualties, the points neves- 
sary for the protootion afforded by Jife-saving 
stations, and other means for preventing sn 
mitigating marine disastere—a matter of tho 
gravest importance on thia and other accounts, 
which had up to this time been strangely and 
Paaesontal iy neglected by the Government. 
Tho operations of the service for the year 
1878-74 had meanwhile been actively con- 
tinued. The storm-sigoal system of the Signal 
Service had been connected with seven sta- 
tions on the New Jersey coast, an appropri- 
ation of $30,000 having been made by Con~ 
gress for the general connection of the aystem 
With the life-saving stations aod lighthouses, 
The record of tho soason at its close showed 
1,165 lives saved on the threo coasts; only two 
were lost. 

During the year 187475 twenty-two new 
stations established under the act of March, 
1878, were put into operation. ‘Tho number 
of lives saved this season was 855, and there 
were 16 persons lost. Fourteen of these were 
from the Italisn bark Giovanni, wrecked on 
Cape Cod on March 4, 1875, too far from shore 
to be reached by the shot-line from any ord- 
nance then invented, and in a surf in which no 
boat could liva. Thig loss was the first serious 
disaster which the ervice had suffered sinca 
its organization, thongh fortunately it was one 
not chargeable ‘to any fault of the establish- 
ment, By direction of the central office, efforts 
were at once commenced by Captain Merry- 
man, sssisted by officers of the Ordnance Corps, 
to increase the range of the wreck artillery. 

In the following year, 1875-76, the work 
of creating the stations authorized by the law 
of June 20, 1874, was actively pushed, Six 
stations on'the Matylond and Virginia coast 
were completed and put, into operation, involy- 
ing the organization of an additional district 
designated No. 5, A gun, designed by R. P. 
Parrott, Esq. of the West Point Foundry, 
old Spring, N. ¥,, with a maximum range of 
631 yards, but too heavy for transportation in 
ordinary life-saving nso, was placed at Penked 
Will Bar, ape Cal, the acene of tho wreck of 
the Gio A life-raft was added to the 
apparatus at several stations, A new self- 
righting and self-bailing life-boat, devised by 
Captain J. M. Richardson, tho Superintendent 
of the Firat Life-saving District, of much less 
weight and draught than the English, wes sta- 
tioned for trial at Whitehead Jeland, Mo, The 
storm-signal system was atill further extended 
to several of the Atlantic stations, This year 
soveral incompetent keepers and surfmen wero 
discovered in the Sixth District stations by the 
Examining Board, put there by local politicians, 
and were promptly ejected, und, the District 
Superintendent was dismissed. The number 
of persons saved from wrecks was 729. The 
persons lost were 22—7 of thom washed over- 
board before stranding, 6 drowned by attempt 
ing to land in the ships’ boats, and 9 by in- 
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aanely jumping en masse into the surf-boat as 
it cams alongside in the darkness, capsizing it 
instantly, and also drowning the Tife-saving 
crow. This disaster occurred on the coast of 
North Carolina, from the Italian bark Nuova 
Ottavia 

Jn tho year 1876-277 four now districts were 
organized —three embracing the lake-coust, and 
one on the coast of Florida, Thirty-five new 
stations of the number authorized by the act of 
Sune 20, 1874, were put into operation, including 
fivo houses of refuge on the Florida coast, A 
new gun for service at wrecks, considerably 
lighter than the gun formerly in use, and with 
ameximam range of 473 yards, was invented by 
R. P. Parrott, Esq., and brought into use at 
nauiber of the stations. The second serious at- 
tempt to subordinate the interests of the service 
to local politics was this year discovered by the 
Examining Board in the newly organized Fifth 
District, anumber of political retainers, without 
character as surfmen, being found at the open- 
ing of the season installed in the stations as 
Keepers and surfmen, They were promptly 
thrown out, and their places filled by profe 
sionals. The local superintendent, in consid- 
eration of his having been terrorized by #l 
politicians into accepting these men, and in 
View of his own high personal and professional 
character, was kept in the service, with a strin- 
gent admonition against another lapse of this 
Kind, The stations this year continued in effec 
tive running order. The number of lives saved 
was 1,500. One tragic disaster occurred in 
the loss of the British ship Cirenssian, from 
which 28 persons perished, the vessel bein; 
heyond the reach of the wreck ordnance, an: 
the terrific sea rendering boat service impossi- 
bie. The ship’s company had all been rescued 
by the life-saving erew abont three weeks 
Defore, at the time of its stranding, and those 
lost were mainly a corps of wreckers who bad 
been employed to get tho vessel off, and whose 
Joader had refused to allow the life-saving crew 
to keep aline between the vessel and the shore. 
Besides those, 11 lives were lost on other coasts, 
seven of them by the swift disintegration, in an 
ordinary sez, of a rotten vessel upon striking, 
before the crew could either take to their own 
boat or receive help from the shore; three atthe 
stranding of the French steamer L’Amérique 
‘by an attempt of the sailors to land; and one 
by a man being washed overboard beforo strik- 
ing. 

The next year, 1877-78, is memorable in the 
history of tlie service for active efforts and im- 
portant results. ‘The life-saving establishment 
at its close embraced 148 stations. Of these, 
18 were life-boet stations, 10 of them on the 
Lakes and 2 on the Pacific coast, together with 
5 houses of refage on the const of Florida, 
‘The two Pacific stations were built during the 
year. In the latter part of 1878 two new life- 
kaving stations were built on the coast of Long 
Island, one at Coney Island, the other at Short 
Beach, Two of the old stations were rebuilt, 


‘and 26 others repaired. On the New Jersey 
coast, two stations were also rebuilt and 36 
repsired. Four of tho Richardson ealf-righting 
and self-bailing life-bosts were constructed, and 
placed respectively at Orleans, Moss., Fira Isl- 
and, N. Y., Absecom Inlet, N. J., and Town- 
send’s Inlet, N. J. A code of signals for or 
munication’ between vessels in danger or dis- 
tress and the life-saving stations was devised 
dy the Signal Service, and signals for similar 
night communication were brought into con- 
templation. A line of telegraph built by tho 
Wer Department for the Signal Service, be- 
tween Cape Henry and Cape Hatteras, ronning 
in the neighborhood of several of the life-ray- 
ing stations on the North Carolina coast, and 
communicating with headquarters at Washing- 
ton, proved of great benefit to the establish- 
ment by affording instant intelligence of wreck 
operations. Preparations were made by the 
Chief Signal Officer, at the instance of Mr. Kim- 
ball, for establishing telephones at twelve of 
the stations on the same const, for the purpose 
of accomplishing intercommunication with the 
Keepers, which have since been put into effec- 
tive operation. The extension of the service, 
and the many improvements which had been 
introdused, called for a thorough revisico of the 
regulations, which was accordingly made by 
direction of the Hon, John Sherman, Secretary 
of tho Treasury. The most remarkable achieve- 
‘ment of the year was that of Lieutenant D, A, 
Lyle, of the Ordnance Corps, who wasdetailed, 
at the request of the Life-saving Service, to 
conduct experiments in increasing the range of 
wreck artillery, and who succeeded in devising 
two bronze guns, one weighing with its proj 
tile only 202 pound which has carried 

605 yards, and a smaller gun weighing with its 
pisiesiloonly 108pounds. which hasan extreme 
jine-carrying range of 477 yards. This result 
would appear to make catastrophes like those 
‘of the Giovanni and Circassian impossible, 
‘Tho year was one of severe tempests, there 
deing 175 disasters to vessels within the seope 
of life-saving operations—the bighest annual 
number previously known to the service be- 
ing 134, In the report of the service for 1876, 
the General Superintendent, commenting upon 
the remarkable snecess which the establishinent 
had achioved in saving life, and claiming it us 
the legitimate frnit of organization, had rc- 
marked that, if over the annual result should 
be loss prond, it would be because the Govern- 
ment failed to meet the demands made by the 
natural development of the serv There bad 
recently been such a failure, and this year the 
predicted rezult followed. | An approp: 

by Congress below the estimates submitted, 
prevented the stations on the North Caro- 
Tina coast from being opened for service ear- 
lier than the 1st of December, and six days 
before this time arrived 98 lives were lost by 
the wreck of; the U. S. steamer Huron, no 
assistance being at hand. A. similar misfor- 
tune occurred on the Ist of January follow~ 
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the neighboring stations were closed, and foor 
nt points too remote for prompt life-saving aid. 
‘The number of lives fairly lost this year with- 
in the acopo of life-saving activity was 20. 
‘The number of lives saved was 1,331. 

The season’s disnators, no Jess than its suc 
cesses, stimulated Congress to action, and tho 
‘year ended like a peroration with the passage of 
the aot of June 18, 1878, formally organizing the 
service, ‘The bill was originally introduced by 
the Hon. 8.8. Cox, who for many years had 
Deen an érdent friend and promoter of the ser- 
vice, It was opposed by a bill to transfer the 
service to the Navy, which was introduced in 
both Honses, Both’ the Houso bills were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, from 
which the Hon. Charles B. Roberts reported 
‘4 substitute, incorporating with Mr. Cox's somo 
features of the other bill. The measure gave 
rise to a spirited discussion, marked by an able 
‘argument in behalf of the existing servieo from 
Mr, Roberts, a speech of great brilliancy on 
the same side from Mr. Cox, and eloquent and 
gogent speeches from Messrs James W. Covert 
J.J, Yeates, John H. Pugh, W. W. Crapo, M. 
H. Dunnsll, 0. D. Conger, and O. H. Brogden. 
‘The result was thet the bill passed the Houso 
without a dissenting voice, and upon reaching 
the Senate also there passed unanimously. It 
should be ramarked that, so long as its fato was 
inguspense, the Boards of Trade and Chambers 
‘of Commerce in the various maritime cities, 
‘the mercantile and marine classes, and the sen- 
Board population incessantly poured momorials 
and petitions for ite passage upon Congress, 
and protests against the proposed transfer to 
the Navy. A clever woodeut in one of the 
Jeading journals, drawn by our most popu- 
lar caricatnrist, representing Uncle Sam in a 
boat fishing up the Iie-saving bill amid gen- 
eral shipwreck of sinking billa, with the le- 
gond underneath, “The only thing worth sav- 
ing,” was an exprossive token of the general 
warmth of public interest in the establishment, 
Mr. Kimball was immediately nominated to 
the Senate, by the President, as the General 
Superintendent of the newly organize service 
and promptly and unanimously confirmed. 
The provisions of the new ect made it of 
great importaneo, A leading feature was tho 
Organization of tho servies into a separate 
and definite establishment, detached from the 
Revenue Maring, in conjunction with which it 
had hitherto existed, and placed under the 
charge of  Goncral Superintendent, whose 


powers, duties, and qualifications were ex- 
pressed in distinet terms, and for whose aid an 
Assistant General Superintendent was also pro- 
vided, Provision was made in one of its sec- 
tions for the detail of otlicers of the Revenue 
Marine as inspectors of the stations, a duty for 
which their experience as revenue officers and 
coast navigators in several respects qualifies 
them, The act extended the annual term of 
service at the seaboard stations from Septem- 
ber to May, thus covering in the earliest storms 
of autumn and the latest of spring as the period 
for tho activity of the crews, and preventing 
for the future the occurrence ot unaided dis- 
tress such as befell the Huron. On the Lakes, 
the term of service was also lengthened from 
the opening to the close of navigation, The 
utility of this measure was seen in the abun- 
dant succor rendered to imperiled navigators 
‘on onr inland waters last antuinn, as well as 
on the Atlantic coast. The pay of the keepers 
was raised by the act to $400 per annum, just 
double what they formerly received; and this 
inerense of compensation to professional ex- 
perts who risk their lives upon many if not all 
ocessions of shipwreck, besides its justice to 
them, relieved the officers in charge of the ¢s- 
tablishment from the very serious anxiety which 
they bad felt for some time previous in view 
of the steady dropping away from the stations 
of trasty men, disgusted with the paltry pit- 
tance which had been given them for such la- 
bors and responsibilities as theirs. An equal 
rolief, and no less justice, was effected by an- 
other provision of the act, setting the volunteer 
3ife-boat serviceon the Lakes apon a proper foot- 
ing. Previously these men had never been paid 
for days spent in the drill and exercise necos- 
sary to perfect them in the use of the life-boats 
and apparatus, nor were they compensated for 
service at wrecks, no matter what its hardship 
and danger, unless it resulted in the actual sav- 
ing of life. This lottory of preponderating 
blanks was abolished by the provision of the 
new act giving enrolled volunteer crows $8 
per diom for each day spent in drill, and $10 
per man for each oceusion of wreck service. 
All keepers were created inspectors of customs 
by the law, thus enabling them to protect rev- 
enue interests and the interests of owners in 
relation to stranded property. Investigations 
into the ciroumstanees of all disasters involv- 
ing loss of lifo were ordered, with a view of 
ascertaining their causes, and whether the offi- 
cers of the service have been guilty of neglect 
and misconduct; and authority was given to 
examine into any alleged incompeteney or fault 
of the employees at any time—provisions whose 
importance is apparent. Tho act further cre- 
ated o new district for the Gulf coast, whose 
shipping operations are steadily incrensing and 
require this protection at seasons of tempest, 
and glso provided for the establishment of 87 
new stations, 6 of them upon the Gulf coast, 8 
upon the New England, 8 upon the coasts ‘of 
Delaware and Maryland, 10 upon the Lakes, 
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and 15 upon the coasts of Virginia and North 
Carolina; ten of these last taking intermediate 
aces between the existing stations, and abridg- 
ing the weary distances which had hitherto 
aggravated the labors and hardships of patrol 
upon those beaches, and made speedy arrival 
abreast of a wreck 80 often impossible, as in 
tho ense of the Metropolis, The act will donbt- 
Jess be supplemented by much legislation, dic~ 
taved by the requiterments of a service con 
stuntly growing in utility; but, as ft, stands, it 
has ect tho establishment ‘upon its first reall 
fair footing, enlarged its horizon, and st 
it upon a fresh career. 

‘The number of stations embraced by the es- 
teblishment is 196. Twenty-three of these are 
not yet completed, The stations consist, as 
afore stated, of three classes, severally denom~ 
inated complete life-saving stations, life-boat 
stations, and houses of reftige. ‘The act which 
inangurated the extension of the service to the 
coasts of the entire country, which are over 
10,000 miles in extent, mude their configuration 
and distinctive vicissitudes of surf and storm 
tho subject of anxious and exhaustive consid- 
eration on the part of the Commission of 1873, 
with tho view of determining the most effective 
species of life-saving aid which could be ex- 
tended in the several localities to shipwrecked 
seafarers, under the always narrow appropria- 
tions, Beginning with Maine, they had before 
them a region which from north to south, and 
jn transverse directions, the mighty plow of 
the glacier bad furrowed in immemorial ages 
with deep valleys, which slope down into the 
ses; their intervoning ridges, broken and r- 
regular, forming submarine rocks and. ledges, 
or appearing aa narrow capes, monoliths, reef 
fend islands above the surface, causing capr 
cious currents and abrupt variations in sound- 
ings, which, with the numerous sunken rocks 
‘and’ peaks ‘and half-cubmerged islets densely 
paving the cosst, like the teoth in a shark's 
jaw, make navigation in this loeality singularly 
perilous, while at the same time the Tees of 
the innnmerable capes, headlands, and islands 
afford frequent harbors of refuge or sheltered 
moorings for vessels which can ron their con- 
comitant gantlet of dangers, These dangers 
fare fearfully augmented by the tremendous 
severity of winter storms in that latitude, 

with their accompaniments of iropenotrable 
fog and blinding snow. The numerous lights, 
buoys, and sound-signals of the Lighthouse 
Board, and the charts of the Coast Survey, 
hava combined to guard the mariner on this 
const, and his hazard is further countervailed 
dy the judicious distribution at certain points, 
mainly upon ontlying islands, commanding 
wide ontlooks upon the oceen, of seven life- 
saving stations: six of them upon the Maine 
coast, and the seventh at Rye Beach, where 
Now Hampshire projects a narrow coast upon 
the sea, These seven stations are comprise 

by the First Life-saving District. They be- 
Jong to the class designated as complete life- 


saving atations—a class judged proper for alt 
Jonely coast localities, where population is 
cither sparse or absent, and ald upon ocessions 
of shipwreck can uot be improvised, and whore 
also the means of shelter and subsistenco for 


are also fully i h 
appliances for life-saving operations from the 
shore, The same class of stations wes deemed 
necessary for the coast of Massachusetts, which 
is contained in the Second Life-saving District. 
This coast Sopes seaward from New Hampshire 
out to Cape Amn, thence scoops inward for 
seventy miles, forming Massachusetts Bay, 
which contains the thick-masted port of Bos- 
ton, and, trending boldly toward the ocean, 
makes the great, crooked pana of Cape 
Cod, stretching’ forty miles outward, then 
curving abruptly upward for about the sate 
Gistance, and ridely resembling in conforma- 
‘an arm raised in challenge to the sea. 
This cape is dreadfal to mariners. Its onter 
shore is a barren bank of storm-blown sand, 
for ever shifting under elemental action, beaten 
by the full force of the Atlantic surf, and skirt- 
ad off shore by echelons of sunken sand-bars, 
always advancing or receding, and the frequent 
‘oceasion of shipwreck along the entire penin- 
sala. Below it are the large islands of Nantuck- 
‘et and Martha's Vineyard, with Buzzard’s Bay 
and Nantucket and Vineyard Sounds around 
them—waters dangerons with submarine shoals 
and ledges, while the islands they lave are 
exposed on their seaward sides to the oocan 
fary. The whole coast of this district is rough 
to the mariner. Dangerous islands, rocks, and 
Jodges stud its extent to the northward, along 
the ragged projection of Cape Ann, and ure 
dense in the inner part of Massachusetts Bay, 
the entire extent of which lies bare to the 
scourging easterly and northeasterly gales, and 
has been the scene of shipwreck for many in- 
wward-bound yescels, Complete life-saving stax 
tions were nowhere more needed than on the 
const of this State, which hus fifteen, located 
‘at points most liable to cause shipwreck, The 
fame class of stations were found necessary for 
the coasts of Rhode Islund, Block Island, ond 
‘Long Island, which constitute the Third Life- 
saving District, and face tho sailing tracks of 
2 multitude of vessels bound to ot from the 
grent port of New York, From its enstern to 
fts western boundary, the moinland of the e1 
tire Rhode Island const, about forty miles in 
breadth, fronts the Atluntic, and has stations 
at three projecting points especially dangerous 
to shipping. Block Island, lying midway be- 
tween this coast and the eastern extremity of 


1 Long Island, directly in the path of vessels, 


has two, and Long Island has thirty-three. 
‘This stretch of land, measuring from Montauk 
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to Gravesend about ono hundred and twenty 
miles, and varying from two to twenty-five 
miles’ in width, has a beach which is the 
commencement of an extraordinary formation, 
‘This formation is a strip of barren eand, from 
a quarter of a mile to five miles wide, slnost 
entirely unpeopled, separated by a tle of bays 
from the mainland, which, commencing with 
Long Island, extends along’ the Atlantic coast 
to Gape Fear, North Carolina, a distance of 
six hundred niles, Ib is broadly cleft three 
times in its course southward, by the watora 
of Now York, Delaware, and Chesapeake Bays, 
The bays which divide it longitudinally from 
the mainland are narrow till they roach North 
Curolina, where they spread out into Albe- 
marle and Pamplico Sounts, sinking thence to 
Cape Bear into swamps and lagoons, A slow 
and perpetual mutation, varied ut times by con- 
volsive alterations, is tho iaw of this loag chain 
of boach, At varying distances it is traversed 
by narrow inlets, pieréod by tho ocean, which 
march steadily downward, year aftet year, 
under the action of the north and east winds, 
the sand closing up behind them, or are arrest 
ed or closed by the operation of somo violent 
storm, which may at the same time cleave the 
beaoh across with a new inlet, ‘This march 
of inlets threatens the safety of the stations, 
and frequently compels their removal. They 
are menaced also by the ocean, between which 
and the beach there is uncensing war, At 
times the beach makes a steady annual ad- 
vance upon the soa, and then for yoars is 
driven back by the onset of the waters. Off 
shore, along ite whole extent, lurk perilous 
shoals and platoons of submarine bara, for ever 
changing position, over which in tempests tho 
squadrons of breakers mount and tumble with 
tremendous uproar, Gradually curving in from 
Montaulk, this strotch of unstable beaches bends 
out again four hundred miles below to form 
the dreaded cape of Hatteras, from which point 
the coast trends inward to’ the boundary of 
Florida. Fonr great marts—New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, and Norfolk—bring the 
‘ocean paths of commerce close upon this line 
of beach, and here tempest hunts the ships, 
Tho record of the Long Island and New Jersey 
beaches is terrible, ‘Tho traveler upon them 
aces everywhere, protruding from the «nds, 
tho skeletons of wrecks, and their old-time 
story is only of innumerable drowned crews. 
Hero wore the carlicat and the greatest succcss- 
esof the Life-suving Servico, whose programmo 
devoted this entire line of beach to complete 
life-saving stations. There are 41 of these in 
the Fourth Life-suving District, embracing the 
New Jersey coast; 11 in the Fifth Life-sav- 
rict, embracing the const of Delaware, 
ryland, and Virginia as far ns ape Charles; 
and’ 95 in tho Sixth Life-saving District, om: 
bracing the coast of Virginia from Cape Ienry, 
and of North Carolina to Cape Fear, Below 
Cape Fear, fower ports, a blander latitude, and 
the absence of most other vessels than coasters, 


havo thus far made life-saving stations un- 
necessary for about three hundred miles, when 
the coast, receding for this distance, again 
swells out seaward at Florida. The programme 
of the service was here shaped to new condi- 
tions, This coast, closely approached by ves- 
sels plying between the Atlantic and the Gulf 
of Mexico, is a coral formation, five hundred 
miles in extent, arid and desolate to the last 
degree, with steep shores and a depth of water 
which enables vessels, when driven in by the 
gales and tornadves of the stormy season, to 
come up almost high and dry, rendering com- 
paratively easy the escape of their crews, whose 
chief liability, under theso circumstances, is to 
perish from hanger and thirst. The stations 
adopted for this coast, therefore, were of the 
class called houses of refuge, severally inhab- 
ited by a keeper and his family, and stocked 
with provisions for tho sustenance of persons 
cast ashore, There are five of these stations, 
located on tho bulge of the const where vessels 
ave liable to be driven ashore, aad comprised 
within tho Seventh Life-saving District, Ori- 
ginally no stations were proposed for the Gulf 
conat, which is generally a low waste of sund 
or morass, with shoaling waters and regular 
soundings, more fatal to marine property than 
to life when visited by the southern hurri- 
canes; but the recent increase of commerce at 
Galveston, and the damage wrought to ship- 
ping by the prevailing northers on the coast of 
‘Texas, have led to the projection of six Hife-sav- 
ing stations for that locality at points marked 
by reourrant. disaster, and embraced by the 
Eighth Life-saving District. Five of these are 
complete life-saving stations, and one belongs 
to the class designated as lifo-bost stations—a 
class reserved for populons locslities where vol- 
unteer crews can be readily collected, and the 
depth of watar enables the English life-boat to 
be used, ‘The class of life-boat stations (estab- 
lished, it may be said, somewhat experimental- 
Iy, and with the view of substituting for then 
complete life-saving stations if, after trial, their 
Protection to life should be found Soadoquate) 
longs particularly to the Lakes nnd the Pa- 
cific const. ‘Tho Lakes present marked char- 
acteristics. ‘They are a group of enormous in- 
land geas, with 2,500 miles of American coast 
Ting, generally regular shores, without many 
islands, and closed by ice to navigation for 
nearly six months in the year. They have few 
natural harbors, and tho entrances to most of 
these are narrow, and increased by the con- 
trivance of double piera jutting out eonsider- 
able distances, Their principal danger to 
navigation ig involved in their lack of sea- 
room, which leads vessels to endeavor in 
storms to ron for shelter into the harbors; 
and the entrances to these being narrow, ves 
sels are apt to miss them, and be swept upon 
the boach, They aro also subject to sudden 
and violent gales, which pile up seas so tre- 
mendous as to sweep anchored vessels fore and 
ait, often forcing their crews into the rigging, 
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‘or cansing the craft to founder. At such 
tomes, in the case of vessels beached, the life- 
boat, capable of being at once let down Into 
the water between the piers, at the inner edge 
‘of one of which the station is located, can 
readily slip ont to the rolief of their crews, 
‘and, being very powerful and able to sustain 
‘the shock of the rudest. seas, can also in the 
other instance bo taken out to vessels Iaboring 
‘in distress at long distances from shore, The 
Ninth Lifo-saving District, embracing Lakes 
Erio and Ontario, has six life-boat stations, the 
remaining three being complete life-saving ata- 
tions. Of the thirteen stations of the Tenth 
Life-saving District, embracing Lakes Huron 
and Superior, three are life-bout stations; and 
the Eleventh Life-snving District, embracing 
Lake Michigan, has thirteen, with five com 
plete life-saving stations. At several of the 
complete stations on the Lakes, however, there 
are life-boats as well ag surf-boats. The eight 
stations at different points of the Pacific coast, 
from Washington Territory to California, com- 
rising the Twelfth Lifo-saving District, are 
jife-boat stations, this class having been dic- 
tated by the nature of the coast, which is very 
regular, has few harbors, shores remarkably 
bold, a mild and uniform climate, aud only at 
times, and rarely wnexpected, violent. storms, 
At these times, afew prominent headlands or 
river entrances may occasion disaster to ves- 
sels, whose crews ean be saved by the life- 
boat. 

The service, thus organized into twelve dis- 


trots belongs by its relation to eommeree to 


the Treasury Department, It is under the im- 
modiato charge of a General Superintendent 
(Mr, 8. I. Kimball), aided by an Assistant Gen- 
eral Superintendent (Mr. W. D. O'Connor), 
their headquarters being in the Treasury at 
‘Washington, An officer of the Revenne Ma- 
rine (Captain J. H. Merryman) occupies the 
position of Inspector of Life-saving Stations. 
‘Two officers of tho Revenae Marine (Captain 
John McGowan and Captain J. H. Merryman) 
serve ag Superintendents of Construction of 
Life- saving Stations, supervising all building 
and repairs, and the purchase of eqripments 
for new stations. Their office is in New York. 
In each district an officer of tho Revonuo 
Marine is stationed as Asdistant. Inspector, 
hhis funotion boing to see that the stations and 
their equipments ero in proper condition, and 
‘the crews proficient in the use of the life-sav- 
ing spparatus. The districts are severally in 
the charge of eSuperintendent. For the Rhode 
Island portion of the Third District there is 
an Assistant Superintendent who resides at 
Block Tsland. Each Superintendent. is ap- 

jointed aftar examination, and is required to 
1 a habitant of the region, familiar with the 
coast, and with the action of surf and the use 
of surf-boats and other life-saving apparatus. 
He is responsible for the*condition and con- 
duct of his district, makes requisition upon the 
management for ail repairs, outfits, and sup- 


plies therein necessary, pays the crews, keeps 
the accounts, and conducts the correspondence. 
‘He nominates tho Keepers of his district, who 
are subject to-an examination by a Board com- 
posed of the local inspector, a surgeon of the 
‘Marine Hospital Service, and an accomplished 
surfman, and thrown out if uot able-bodied 
experts, The Superintendents receive $1,000 
r annum, excepting those of the Third aud 
Fourth Districts, who each receive $1,500, their 
respective coasts being more extensive than 
the others, The Assistant Superintendent o: 
the Third District has $500 per annum. Ench 
station has a Keeper, the best that can be ob- 
tained from the athletic race of beachmen, a 
master of boat-eraft and the art of surfing, and 
skilled in wreck operations, The profession 
of a snrfman is entirely distinet from that of a 
sailor, being only sequired by const fishermen 
and Wreckers after years of experience in pass- 
ing out and in through the surf, the knowledge 
of seanen being usually confined to the ac- 
tion of deep water. The Keeper selects his 
own crew, who are, however, subject to the de- 
cision of the Examining Board. He is by law 
an inspector of oustoms, having authority for 
the care of all stranded property, and against 
smuggling. He preserves inventories of all 
station property, and journalizes daily the life 
at the station, sending weekly transcripts of 
his journal to the General Superintendent for 
information. Ho keeps the station and 
equipments in order, commands the crew, 
steers the boat to wrecks, conducts all the 
operations, and governs his station precincts. 
‘At complete life-saving stations they ure re- 
quired to reside constantly with their crewa du- 
Ting the active season. At life-boat_ stations, 
where there are only volunteer crows, the Keep- 
ers must live in the neighborhood, keep sharp 
lookout for distressed vessels during thick 
weather, and summon their men upon occa 
sions of need. At houses of refuge, the Keep- 
erslive with their families the year round, who 
after storms travel in both directions from the 
stations as far as possible, searching for persons 
ibly cast ashore, The compensation of 
Keepers is fixed at $400 per annum, severally. 
‘The crews of life-saving stations are six in 
namber, and receive $40 por month during the 
active season. They are required to bo hardy 
and skilled surfinen, They constantly patrol 
the beaches at night, with lanterns and night- 
signals, on the watch for endangered vessels, 
and also watch the beach by day, especially in 
thick weather. ‘This patrol is vigilantly main~ 
tained, a3 befits its importance; and the man- 
ner of its observance, including the names of 
the men, and their mutual meetings, is minute- 
ly recorded by the respective Keepers, and the 
records forwarded to the office of the General 
Superintendent, where they receive an exami- 
nation which detects through discrepancy any 
evasion of the duty. The volunteor crews at 
tho life-boat stations are groups of eight per- 
sons, besides the Keeper. Tey are regularly 
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enrolled, and are required to be on the watch 
for the signal for their-asembly in thick or 
stormy weather. They receive $8 per man 
fur each day devoted to drill and exercise, and 
$10 per man for each occasion of service at 
wrecks. 

The scheme of the service places the long 
chein of compiete life-saving stations on the 
Atlantic beaches within an average distance 
of five miles of each other, the object being to 
maintain the intercominunication of patrol, 
and effect tne speedy assembling of several 
crews in case of the occarrenco of a wreck 
requiring multiplied effort, Tho complete 
ife-saving stations are generally situated inst 
‘behind the besch, amoug the low sand-hills 
common to such localities, ‘They are typically 
two-story honses, mainly built of tongned and 
grooved pine, with gable roofs, covered with 
‘cypress or cedar shingles, and strong shutters 
to the windows, and are ‘securely bolted to a 
foundation of codar or locust posts, sunk in 
trenches four fect deep. ‘Their architecture is 
‘of the pointed order, somewhat in the chaldt 
style, with heavy projecting eaves and a small 
open’ observatory or lookout deck, on the 
peak of the roof, froin which spires a flag- 
stuff. The walls ‘of the houses are painted 
drab, with darker color for the door and wi 
dow trimmings, and the roofs dark red. Over 
the door is a tablet with the inscription “ U.S. 
Lire-savine Sratiox.” The appearance of 


the houses is tasty and pictaresque, Their 


dimensions are from 18 to 20 feet wide by 40 
foot long ; the later honses are 20 by 45. Be- 
low they contain two rooms, One of these is 
the boat-room, about 10 feet high, occupying 
over two thirds of the ground-floor space, or 
measuring about 16 by 80 feet, and opening by 
a broad double-leaf door into the weather. In 
this are stored the boats, life-car, wreck-gun, 
and most of the apparatus. The other room, 
about 8 fect high, and measuring about 12 by 
16 feet, is the general living-room of the cre. 
‘The second story contains three roots, one for 
the storage of the lighter apparatus, one for 
the sleeping-room of the keeper, and one for 
that of the mex; both of these furnished with 
cot-beds in sufficient number for the accommo- 
dation also of the occasional guests sont to the 
stations by shipwreck. At stations where 
there is communication with the Signal Service, 
there is an additional room in the upper story 
for the accommodation of the signal officer. 
‘The later and batter built stations have interior 
walls of lath and plaster, and are furnished out- 
sido with cisterns for the collection of rai 
water. The lack of fresh water on the beaches 
is one of tho hardships of station-life 
‘The life-boat stations are usual 

high frot base to peak, 42 feet long by 22 foot 
wide, exterior measurements, and contain a loft 
above, and a room below 12 feet high, 20 fest 
wide, and 40 feet long, for the accommodation 
of the life-bort and its gear. They are built 
of matched and grooved pine, with gable roofs 


shingled with cedar, and are painted like the 
other stations, They are placed on piles at 
the water's edge, or set on the inner side of 
the piers, and are furnished with an inclined 
platform, or trop in the floor, along which 
the life-boat is let down and launched into the 
water by a windlass. Over the doar of each is 
a tablet inseribed “0. 8, Lirs-Boar Sratiow.” 


LIPE-GAYENG STATION. 


The houses of refuge are two-story struc- 
tures, of a style common at the South, with 
broad gabled roofs, an ample veranda 8 feet 
wide on three sides of the structure, and large 
chiumeys in the rear, built ontside of the wall, 
The honses are of pine, raied about six foot | 
from the ground on light wood posts, and the 
roofs shingled with cypress. Instead of glass, 
tho windows are fitted with wire-gauze mos- 
quito netting. The houses are about 87 fect 
Jong by 15 feet wide, not inclnding the veranda 
space, The upper story is Jott the lower has 
three apartments. Each house has capacity 
for suocoring twenty-five persons, with pro- 
visions to fead that number for ten days. A 
boat-house is provided for each station, fur- 
nished with a galvanized iron bost with sculls, 
‘Acomplete life-saving station, fully equipped, 
costs about $5,000; a life-bost station about 
$4,500; and a house of refage abont $3,000. 
The stations are fully equipped with all minor 
appurtenances apposite to theit purpose, auch 
as anchors, grapnels, axes, shovels, bont-hooks, 
and wreckers’ materials and implements gen- 
erally; and those which are inhabited are also 
furnished with stoves, cot-beds, mattresses, 
Dlankets, and the utensils requisite for rude 
housekeeping, The crews find their own pro~ 
visions. The stations are also provided with 
all the most approved appliances for saving life 
from wrecks. First among theso is the six- 
onred surf-boat, the light weight and draught 
of which make it the only boat yet found suit- 
able for service for the fiat beaches and shonl- 
ing water of the Atluntic and Gulf coast. 
Though not invariably of tho same model, it 
is usually of cedar, with white-onk frames, 
without keel, varying in dimensions, but gen- 
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25 te feet long. from 54 to 0 feet is capable of marvelous action, and few sighta 
Cae) ee 8 inches to2feetGinches are more impressive thon the passage out 
inlenst depth, Tt has commonly air-cases st through the flashing breakers of tho frail red 
the els dont slong the interior sides under the boat, lightly swimming on the vash intumes- 
thwarts, which make it jnsubmergible, and is cence of the surge, held in snspension before 
fitted with cork fenders running along the outer the roaring ‘and tamultuous comber, or dart- 
sides to protect it against, collision with hulls ing forward as the wall of water breaks and 
Gr wreckage. Its weight. is from 700 to 1,000 crumbles, obedient to the oars of the impas- 
Coma it is guided by a long steering oar, sive crew. ‘Though sometimes thrown back 
pounds scman standing in tho stern, In the and broken in desperato and unavailing ef- 
pee ee the skilled eurfinen of our coasts, it forte at a launch against a resistloss sea, this 


SUUP-BOAT UPON ITA CARRIAGE, 


ont which might be upact ensls, has rarely Jersey, say that jn it they will face any sea in 
i i the vice been capsized in which a life-boat can live. - 
pe ST oral ie earl go great isthe skill On the Lakes and the Pacific coast, where 


a i t i .d deep water, and 
pe Ratcailantoaremen; and certain great surf- steep shores or piers command deep water, 
nen, Ike Captain Hildreth, of Station 39, New by mechanical contrivances heavy boats can 


cixy-2IOHTING 1A2D-DOAT UPON HPA CANRIAGE. 
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te launched directly into it, the English life- 
hoat is in general use. This wonderful con- 
trivance, the result of a century of repeated 
effort, is of massive strength and stability, It 
is built of double diagonals of mahogany. ‘The 
size generally in use in this country is about 
27 feet in length, a little over 7 fect broad, 3 
feet 8 inches deep, carrying eight oars, double- 
banked, and weighing when empty 4,000 
ounds. It is self-righting and self-bailing. 
in other words, when thrown over, which is 
difficult, to be done, by a heavy sea, it instantly 
rights and empties. The first of these two 
extraordinary characteristics, to which a great 
‘number of alvantages are sacrificed, is offected 
by a ponderous false keel of iron, which gives 
the lower part of the boat # constant deter- 
mination toward the water, while an equal de- 
termination from the water is maintained for 
the upper portion of the boat by a distribution 
of air-cagos at the sides and ends, scientitically 
proportioned. ‘The self-bailing characteristic 
13 offected by adeck udjusted with reference 
to the dranght of the boat, so that, whatever 
De the load of the latter, the deck is above 
; and being fitted with tubes ex- 
tending yertically down throngh the bottom of 
the boat, it follows that whatever water the boat 
takes on board falls through the tubes, in obe~ 
dience to the law which compels fluids to seck 
their level, and Jeaves the deck free. The 
delivery tubes sre furnished with self-actin, 
valves, opening to the downward pressure o 
the water shipped by the boat, and shutting to 
the pressure of the jets from below. Cork bal- 
last adds by its weight to tho stability of the 
boat, and augments its buoyancy in case the 
bout be stove. Two masts, made detachable, 
are provided, fitted with two low lug-sails and 
f jib, The boat is wellnigh invulnerable, but 
its great weight and dranght, and the resistance 
its high bows offer to the wind, often make its 
towage by steam-tug necessary to enable it. to 
reach a wreck at a distance, Particular atten- 
tion is given to the stowage of its ropes, lines, 
anchors, and other articles carried in life-boats, 
these being arranged by a strict method with 
reference to economy of space and facility of 
1u3e, and always kept on board, ready for service, 
Test any of them should be forgotten in the ex- 
citement of « sudden summons for wreck duty. 
Gurriages of a peculiar constrnetion are pro- 
vided in England for the transportation and 
Iaunching of these boats, together with skids 
and rollers for retnrning them to their ear- 
risges; but at present in this country they are 
Jet down by the trap or inclined platform di- 
reetly into the water, the station being always 
at the water's edge, The surf-boats are pro- 
vided with earriages, by which they are hauled 
from the stations abresst of wrecks. ‘They are 
four-wheeled, with bed-pieces between each 
pair of wheels, on which the boat rests, and a 
Jong bar or reach connecting the front and back 
wheels, uiade soparable half-way to enable the 
boat to be lowered to the ground by withdraw- 


ing n portion of the carriage. The American 
life-boat, invented by Captain J. M. Richard- 
son, Superintendent of the First, Life-saving 
District, fivespeoimens of which are now in use, 
4. Awehor, 
2, Cable 


9, Bow hetving-line or greprel- 
ope and grapnel. 


4, Drogue-rope. 
5. Stern heaving line. 


| vesingtne, 


8. ih outhoal or tack, 
9, Mizuenabeets. 

10, Drogue, 

AL Life-buoy. 


12, Londed cane, esving Hoe, 
ard tub. ee 


48, Talled block. 
44, Pamp-woll hatch, 


28love bates, 


11, Feot-boatds for rowers, 
18, Sidealr-cnses. 

10, Belirying tubes and valves. 
20, Someon’s post 

21. Thyvarts, 


92. Central bstten, to which the 
tasts aud boat-heoks are 
lashed. 


DRCK-PLAN OF SELP-MIGHTING LIFE-ROAT, SHOWSKG 
Mansun OP SOWING GHAI 


would seem to be better adapted for the ser- 
vice on our const than the English, being con- 
siderably lighter and of leas draught, and eyoal- 
ly self-righting and self-bailing. 

When boat service at a wreek is impracticn 
ble, resort is had to life-saving ordnance, The 


BPROUVETTE MORTAR, FARING-BOT, AND MATCHITAVE, 


gun first in use was an éproutetts mortar, of 
cast iron, weighing 288 pounds, throwing a 24- 
pound spherical bail with a line attached there- 
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to, its extrome range being 421 yards, This 
gave plare to the Parrott gan, of east iron, with 
‘@ steel tobe or lining, weighing, with its ash- 
wood carriage, 266 pounds, carrying a 24- 
pound elongated projectile, with a maximum 
range of 473 yards, The Lyle gun, which has 
superseded these, is of bronze, smooth bore, 
weighing 185 pounds, with a cylindrical line~ 
‘carrying shot Weighing 17 pounds, and a range 
‘of 695 yards. The reduction in weight over 
‘the lightest. previous ordnance is 110 pounds, 
‘and the jncreaso in range over the old éprow- 
‘vette is 4 yards, Other advantages of the Lyle 
gun are its strength, owing to the tenacity and 
ductility of its material, its freedom from corro- 
‘sion, and its exemption from the erosive action of 
‘gases, there being little windage, and from wear 
hy the projectile, this being nearly the length of 
the bore. The projectile has a shank protrad- 
‘ing four inches feeareite maaleoh ete Guat 
‘an eye in which the line is tied—adevico which 


prevents the line from being burned off by the 


ignited gases in firing, ‘Tho shot-lino is made 
cof unbleached linen thread, very closely and 
smoothly braided, is waterproofed, and has 
great elasticity, which tends toinsure itagainst 
breaking. ‘The lines in nso are of varying 
thicknesses, according to eireumnstances, rang- 
Ing from one eighth to threo elghths of ao 


ineb, and their length varies 
from 600 to 700 yards. The 
shot-line is carried in a faking- 
box—a_ wooden chest with 
handles for convenience in car- 
rying. There are two or three 
sizes in usa, the dimensions of 
the largest being abont three 
feet long by one and g half 
wide, and a foot deep. Con- 
nected with it isa frame, a lit- 
tle larger than th box, with a 
row of wooden pins set ver 
cally into its four sides. A 
falso bottom, which is a tubleb 
of wood pierced with hules 
corresponding to the pins, is 
let down over them until it 
reaches their bases, and rests 
apon the frame, In disposing the hotline 
the faker begins at the corner, and coils it ia 
successive diagonal loops or fakes over the pin, 
layer above luyer, until the line is completely 
rove, ‘The box is then let down over the pins, 
and fastened at each end to the frame. It is 


now ready for transportation to the scene of 
a wreck. When brought there, it is turned 
upside down, disclosing the false bottom, with 
the frame superimposed upon it. Two men, 
one at each end of the Lox, release the fust- 
evings, and, each pressing his foot upon tho 
false bottom to keep it down, the two lift off 
the frame, bringing away the pias with i The 
false bottom is then lifted off the line, which 
remains in the box, disposed in the layers of 
Giagonal loops or fakes made by the pins. The 
Tine is thus arranged to pay out freely, and fly 
to a wreck without entunulement or friction. 


‘The end is now tied into the eye of the shank 
of the shot in the gun; the box, which is al- 
ways placed a few feet to the windward of the 
gum, is canted up on ono side at an angie of 
shout 45 degrees; and the line is ready for fir- 
ing, The line is always brought ready faked 
tovthe scene uf action and fired from the box, 
In case a eecond shot is necessary the line is 
laid out in large loops upon a tarpaulin spread 
ont upon the beach, which is called Fronch 
faking. ‘This is done to eave time, twenty-five 


or thirty minntes being requisita to fake a line 
properly in the box; but it is less desirable, as 
exposure to the flying sand or the rain or spray 
Jessens the range by impeding the flight of the 
line, When the shot-line roaches the wreck, 
the shore end is connected with the whip ot 
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hauling line, This is an endless rope or ellipse, 
an ineh and a half in cireumferenes, and long 
enough to reach from the shore to the vessel 
Ibis reeved through a pulley-block, having 
tached to it several feet of rope called a tai 
‘Tho shot-line is tied around both parts of the 
whip, a fow fect above the pulley-block, and 
the ctew of tho vessel at a signal haul the whip 
on board by means of the shot-line. With it 
goes « tablet called a tally-board, on which are 
printed, in French upon one side and in Eng- 
lish upon the other, directions for properly set- 
ting up the whip-line on the vessel, When 
this fs dono, a signal is made to the shore, and 
a hawsor of sufficient length snd four inches 
in circamference, to which is attached another 
tally-board, bearing printed directions in Eng- 
lish end Freach for ita disposition, is tied to 
one part of the whip or hauling ling, and is 
sent out to the vessel by the life-saving crew 
pulling upon tho other part. Obeying the di- 
rections of this tally-board, the men on the 
ship fasten the hawser to the mast about cigh- 
‘teen inches above the hauling-lime. A crotch, 
made of two pieces of wood), three by two inch- 
es thick and ton feet long, crossed near the top, 
80 as to form a sort of X,'and bolted together, 
is erected, and the shore end of the hawser is 
drawn over the intersection. A sand-anchor, 
composed of taro pieces of hard wood, six fect 
tong, eight inches wide, and two inches thick, 
crosted at their centers, bolted together, and 


CROTCH, HAWSER, AND BAND-ANCHOR. 


farnishod at the center with a stout iron ring, 
is Inid obliquely in 9 tronch dng behind the 
croteb, An iron hook, from which rans a strap 
‘of rope, having at its other end an iron ring 
called a bull's-eya, is now fastened into tho 
ring of the sand-anchor, This strap connects 
by the bull’s-eye with a double pulley-blodk at 
the end of the hawser behind the eroteh, by 
which the hawser is drawn and Kept tant. 
“Phe trench is solidly filled in, and the imbedded 


sand-anchor, held by the Interal strain against 
the side of the trench, sustains the slender 
bridge of rope constituted by the hawser. 
Ifthere are a large number of persons to be 
saved, the life-osr is used. This is a covered 
Doat of galvanized sheet iron, 11 fect 4 inches 
long, 4 fect 8 inches wide, and 8 fect deep, 
welghing 225 pounds, which will hold six or 
seven persons. It is covered with a hatch, 
and has a few perforations made in the to 
from the inside, which admit air, while their 
raised edges extlnde water. It is suspended 
on the hawser by bails and tings, to which are 
also attached tho hauling-linos, all these ropes 
being arranged to it before the hawaser is fast- 
ened behind the crotch. It is evident that, 


LIFE-OAM, WITH HAWSIN AND RAULING-LENES. 


by palling on one part of the hauling-line, the 
life-saving crew can gend out the suspended 
life-car to the vessel above the surface of the 
sea, and, when it hns received its load, draw 
it back to the shore by pulling on tho other 
part. Its use has bee uniformly successfal, 
201 persons having been saved by it from the 
immigrant ship Ayrshire at its first trial, in a 
sea which mado bout service impossible and 
which utterly destroyed the vessel. Another 
mode of using the life-car is the following: By 
means of the shot-line, a single hauling-line, 
something more than the length of the dis- 
tance of the wreck from the shore, js drawn 
‘on board, the end of it being made fast, to a 
ring at one extremity of tho lifo-car. To a 
ring at the other extromity a similar hauling 
line is attached, the end of which remains on 
shore, By the first hauling-line the car is 
dragged out through the water, a8 0 bout, by 
those on board, ani, having received its load, 
is dragged back again throngh the water by 
the line handled by the men on Jand, This 
method of working the life-car is resorted to 
under certain exigencies, but is less desirable 
than the other, because, although the people it: 
contains are safe, the car is liahle to be turned. 
over and over in its passage throuzh the breas- 
ers, mnch to their discomfort. 

The large majority of the vessels now strand- 
ed upon onr enasts being coasters (schooners 
and barks), with crews of from six to ten men, 
the breeches-bnoy is more commonly used. 
This is a much lighter contrivance, and there- 
fore easier to transport and handle, weighing 
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only 21 pounds, and requiring for its use less 
heavy cordage, the difference in weight bo- 
tween the two with their appendages amount- 
ing to over 600 pounds, It consists of a com- 
mon circular life-preserver of cork, 7 foot in 


‘REOOUE BY BBEECHES-BVOY. 


cireumforence, to which short canvas breeches 
are attached, Four rope lanyards fastened 
to this circle of cork meet above in an iron 
ring, which is attached by a strap around a 
block, with composition sheaves, and is called 


a traveler, The hawser pesses through this 
Dlock, and the suspended breeches-bnoy is 
drawn betwoon ship and shore by hauling. 
Tines, like the lifo-car. At each trip it re- 
ceives but one person, who gets into it, sit- 
ting, holding to the lanyards, sustained 
by the canvas saddle, with his legs 
dangling below, and is pulled swiftly 
ashore, When there is imminent dan- 
ger of the breaking up of the ves- 
sel, and great haste is required for 
the reacne, the hawser is sometimes 
dispensed with, one part of the haul- 
ing-line being ‘used for the buoy to 
travel upon. 

The apparatus having to be drawn 
by the men where horses are not ac- 
cessible, a hand-cart is provided for 
this purpose, strongly built, with large 
wheels having five-inch tires to keep 
them asmuch a3 possible from sinking 
into the sand, The surf-boat is dragged 
in the same way on its carriage. 

Amedicine-chestis furnished for each 
station. It contaius wine and brandy, 
mustard plasters, volatile salts, ,pro- 
‘bangs, and a few other simple reme- 
dics and appliances for reviving ex- 
hhausted parsons or aiding to restore 
‘those apparently drowned, printed di- 
reetions for the use of which are 
pasted within the lid of each chest. 
‘A method of resuscitation is published 
in the regulations of the service, which 
ja also practically taught to every mem- 
er of the crews by the visiting sur- 
geon. ‘The method is that of Dr. Ben- 
jamin Howard, of New York, with 
certain modifications by Dr. John M_. 
Woodworth, Inte Supervising Surgeon- 
General of the U. S. Marine Hospital 
Service, Its extreme simplicity of application 
and great general ntility merit for it particular 
description, It begins with the attempt to 
arouse the patient, who must not be removed, 
unless there is danger of his freezing, but his 


URING THE BAXEOKES-BUOY WEE HAULING-LONE WITHOUT HAWSER AND TRAVELING BLOCK. 


face expored to tho fresh sir, the mouth and nos- 
trils wipod dry, the clothing quickly ripped open 
so as to expose the chest and waist, and two 
or three quick, sroarting slaps given upon the 
stomach and chost with the open hand, If the 


patient does not at once revive, a bit of wood 
or cork is placed batween his teeth to 
keep the mouth open, he is turned upon his 
face, a large bundle of tighfly rolled clothing is 
placed beneath the stomach, and the operator 


‘presses heavily upon his back over tho bundle 
for half a minute, or as long as fluid flows 
freely from his mouth, (See cut below.) The 
Tnouth and throat are then cleared of mucus 
by introducing into the throat the end of a 


handkerchief wrapped closely around the fore- 
finger; the patient is turned upon bis back, 
under which the roll of clothing is placed 0 as 
to raise the pit of the stomach above the level 
of any othor part of the body. If aa sssistant 


‘7mm PIS? STEP TARES, BY WHIOH THE CHTS? 18 EMPTIED OF AIR, AND THE RIE0T(ON OF FLUIDS 18 ASSIPTRD, 


is present, he holds the tip of the patient's 
tongue, with a piece of dry cloth, out of one 
comer of the month, which prevents the tongue 
from falling back and choking the entrance to 
tho windpipe, and with his other hand grasps 
the pationt’s wristsand keeps the arms stretched. 


back over the head, which ineresses the prom- 
inence of the ribs and tends to enlarge the 
chest. Tho operator then kneels astride tho 
patient’s hips and prosses both bands below 
ti pit of the stomach, with the bolls of the 
thumbs resting on each side of itand the fingers 


‘AN POSITION AND ACTION OF THE OPERATOR IN PRODUCING ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATIPY. 


between the short ribs, ao as to get a good 
grasp of the waist. (See cut above.) He then 
throws his weight forward on his hands, squeez- 
ing the waist between them with a strong 
pressure, counts slowly one, two, three, and, 
with a final push, lets go, which springs him 


back to his first kneeling position, This oper- 
ation, which converts the chest of the patient 
into a bellows, is continued at a rate gradually 
increased from four to fifteen times in a minute, 
and with the regularity observable in the nata- 
ral motions of breathing which ate thus imi- 


= 
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tated, If natural breathing is not restored in 
threa or four minutes, the patient is turned a 
second time upon the stomach in an opposite di- 
rection from that in which he was firat turned, 
tho object being to free tho sir-passages from 
any remaining water. The artificial respita- 
tion is then resumed and continued if neoessary 
from one to four hours, or until the patient 
Dresthes, and when life appears the first short 
gens are carefully aided by the same method. 
\From the first, if assistants are present, the 
limbs of the patient are rubbed, always in an 
upward direction toward tho body and with 
firmessand energy, the bare hands being used, 
or dry flannels or handkerchiefs, and the frie: 
tion kept up under blankets, or over dry cloth- 
ing. ‘The warmth of the body is also promoted 
whenever possible by the application of hot 
flannels to the stomach ond armpits, and bot- 
tles or bladders of hot water, or heated bricks, 
to the limbs and the soles of the feet. As 
soon as breathing is established, the patient is 
stripped of all wet clothing, wrapped in ban- 
kets only, put to bed comfortably warm, but 
with a free circulation of fresh air, and left to 
perfect rest. For the first hour a little hot 
brandy-and-water, or other stimulant, is given 
every ten or fifteen minutes, and as often after~ 
ward aa may be expedient. After reaction is 
established th pationt is in great danger of 
congestion of the Jungs, and unless perfect rest 
is maintained for at least forty-eight hours ho 
may be, seized with diflculty of breathing 
and death ensno if immediate relief is not af 
forded. In such cases a largo mustard plaster 
ia placed upon his chest, and if he gasps for 
breath before the mustard takes effect his 
breathing is assisted by the careful repetition 
of the artificial respiration. In connection with 
this process the surfmen are instructed to 
consider tle clinching of the jaws and semi- 
contraction of the fingers, which have been 
considered signs of death, to be on the contrary 
evidences of vitality, and to borrow from them 
hope and confidence for redoubled effort in 
the work of resuscitation. ‘This is a discovery 
of Dr. Labordette, of the Hospital of Lisie 
in France. He found by numerous oxperi- 
ments that the jaws and hands relax when 
death ensues, rigor mortis supervening later. 
The Merriman life-saving suit i supplied to 
eerie ateen Cc teat nc vestsesaliby ens 
bling surfmen to effect resoues of individuals 
struggling in the breakers, and even to reach 
wrecks and assist bennmbed crews to set up 
the lifeslines, It consists of footed pantaloons 
of India-rabber, and above the waist of a 
double ply of the same material covering all 
but the face, and intlated severally in bresst, 
back, and bead, betweon the plies, by threo 
rubber tnbes, Being thus buoyant, and also 
impervious to air, its wearer can neither drown 
nor frécze, Since its original introduction at 
the stations, the exploits of Paal Boyton have 
given it celebrity. 
Upon occasions of boat-service, the life-say- 


ing crews are required by regulation to wear 
the cork life-belts devised by Captain Ward, 
the Inspector of the Royal National Life-Boat 
Institution of Great Britain. These life belts 


LIFE-BAYING DRESS. 


weigh acverully only 44 pounds; are flexible, 
Deing composed cf a series of small blocks of 
cork strung together; have crenelistions un- 
der the arms, leaving those members unim- 
peded in action ; and by rendering the surfmen 
secure from drowning, double their efficiency 
to assist others in caso of exigency. 


Con LIFE-nELT. 


‘The stations ar2 opened for servico on the 
eeaboard from September Ist to May Ist, or 
for a shorter period wherever deemed pradent, 
and on the Lakes from the opening to the close 
of nevigation. Strict watch and ward is main- 
tained during this period—at the life-boat sta- 
tions by lookont, and nt the complete life-saving 
stations by patrol. The period between sunset 
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and dawn is divided into watches, each kept 
by two men of the crew of six at the several 
stations. In conformity with this routine, two 
men issue @t sunset froin each coast station. 
‘They carry beach lantorns and aro provided 
with Coston signals, which aro cylindrical cases 
of combustible materials, fitted into percussion. 
holders. Oneman goes to the right, the other 
to the left, each continuing along the beach, 
Keeping watch to seaward, until he meets a 
similar patrolman from the next station, when 
he returns to the starting-point, where he sota 
‘out again, keoping up his march until the term 
of his watch expires and that of the next 
patrol begins. ‘Thas, every night, along tho 
ocean beaches, in moonlight, starlight, thick 
darkness, driving tempest, wind, rain, snow, or 
bail, a file of sentinels is strung ont, steadily 
marohing, on the lookout for endangered ves- 
sels, Theduty is arduous, often terrible. Storm 
fides flooding the beach, qnicksands, the be- 
lering snowfall, overwhelming blasts, bitter 
cold, are often conditions to the journey, The 
resnitis that, should a vessel strand, which usn- 
ally takes plac» on some shoal or bar st from 
one to four iundred yards’ distance from the 
beach, instead of being left unnoticed for many 
hours, to be torn to pieces by the furious surf, 
she is ure to be soon discovered by the patr 
men, Seeing her, he at once striltos the b 
tom of his percussion holder, driving its spike 
into the Coston cartridge, which ignites with a 
fierce deflagration, reddening the darkness, and 
notifying those on board the wreck that they 
areseen, The patrolman then races to his sta- 
tion and brings the crew. The keeper knows 
by tho state of the surf whether the boat can 
be used, or whether to resort to the life-car, ot 
bresches-buoy. ‘The boat always puts out if 
possible, this boing the spoodiest mode of puc- 
cor. If the surf bo impassable, the wreck-gan 
casts its lariat over the wreok, the hawser and. 
hauling-lines aro set up, and the imperiled soa- 
farers aro drawn ashore, By whatever mode 
the rescue is effected, it involves hours of rack- 
ing labor, protracted exposure to the roughest. 
‘weather, and a mental and bodily strain under 
the spar of exigency and the eurb of discipline 
whieh greatly exhausts the life-saving crews, 
Jn the caso of the boat-service, whether by 
surf-boat: or life-bost, tremendous perils are 
added to new hardships. The result of these 
gallant toils in the rigors of the winter beach 
and the drench of the surf, since the date of 
original organization in 1871, hns been extruor- 
inary. During this period of ight years, sta- 
istics show that there have been, within tho 
scope. of live-saving operations,’ 6,287 per- 
sons imperiled on stranded vessela. Of these, 
5,981 were saved, and only 306 lost—197 ot 
thess at wrecks remote from stations, or at 
times when they were closed, and the others, 
in nearly every instanoo, under circumstanc 
which rendered human aid impossible. Daring 
this period the station have also given succor 
to 1,882 persons. Their crews have, more- 


over, notably performed wreckers’ duty, and 
saved Jarge amounts of merine property.” The 
virtue of organization is attested by theso re~ 
sults, but large credit must, always be given 
to the noble fidelity, capability, and dauntless 
courage of the stont groups of seven who man 
the lonely stations, Wherever native manli- 
ness is held in honor, these heroia pleiads of 
the seaboard beaches, and the gangs of nine 
who drive the life-boats through overwhelm- 
ing seas upon tho Lakes and tlie Pacific, with 
hearts greater than danger, can never fail of 
their mecd. W.'D. O'Goxnox, 
Aavistant Superintendent U. 8. Life-saving Service. 


